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however, some terrible people behind us on this occasion 
taking notes of everything that was said. However, there is 
an end to everything including examinations and c'est le 
premier pas qui conic. The exam, happily over “good-bye” 
had to be said all round and our eight weeks’ comradeships 
had to cease and, I think, as we parted, some to Switzerland, 
some to Russia, Germany, the United States, or to our own 
old England, we all felt how good it was to have been in 
touch with other peoples and to learn how much we have in 
common with people, who, on the surface, perhaps appear 
very different from ourselves, and to realise that foreigners, 
like kings, “ Live by bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
need friends,” in short that they in all essentials like ourselves, 
in spite of their taste for les escargots and les grenouilles and 
their other little idiosyncrasies strange to us though perhaps 
no stranger than our peculiarities are to them. 

D. N. 


A TEACHER’S IDEALS. 

1 he higher the ideals with which a teacher has started the 
more likely is she to become discouraged at the difficulty of 
their realization. The greatness of her work, as a whole, 
becomes absorbed and obscured in the multitude of seeming 
trifles and details that go to make up practical life. In such a 
case the teacher must remember that nothing is unimportant 
in her work ; at the same time she must be willing to follow 
ature s lead. She must not let her plan of education 
(and she should have some definite plan, aiming at definite 
jects) ecome a mere system. She must not be discouraged 
ecause she only propose and not dispose for her pupils. If 
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opening to him infinite possibilities sho m,,,* „ , 

to find her work also vast and infinite. The more she does 
the more appears still undone, but this does not mean that 
there has been no progress. The teacher wants to arm her- 
self against despondency by a vivid enthusiasm for her work 
which must be quite distinct from personal ambition, a candid 
attitude towards others so that although she has opinions and 
methods of her own they shall not be exclusive, and a hopeful 
mind willing to do her best and leave the rest. To keep up 
their enthusiasm and interest teachers should communicate as 
much as possible with others, read educational works, and, as 
far as possible, keep some other good, though not necessarily 
professional, works on hand. The more objective interest she 
bring into her own life the better it will be for her pupils, 


can 


and the more she can keep in touch with others who are fired 
with enthusiasm in their work the more likely is her own 
enthusiasm to burn brightly. 
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PETER’S WINDOW. 
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... llInuS error, but I am not sure whether the spi r ; t 
it was a ridjc but Qne too little met with. To be ready 

was not only 6 • ^ the duties their elders may be forced 

and capable * <( } educate d,” and to do so willingly 

d of mind ’ as 

body, for those to whom we owe so much. 

... , type of the child who is “ dragged up, we have before 
„' the redoubtable Babs the Impossible. I he authoress 
has spared her heroine all the consequences of her 
ignorance of life, but then Cadenhouse was one of the better 
type of men. To know themselves, physically, morally, and 
mentally, is the first lesson we must teach our children, and 
to blink at ugly possibilities is to make them probabilities. 

We shall all probably, very shortly, be going down to the 
sea, if not in ships, at least where ships can be seen — is there 
any study more fascinating than the rigs and destinations, 
mast flags or funnel bands of our sea-farers ? The Ship — 
Her Story is rather recondite, but it would increase tenfold 
the children’s pleasure during their sea-side holidays if we 
could, by studying it or any other book, tell them something 
of the ships which pass — too often for them — in the night of 
ignorance. 

Ah me ! This column was originally intended not to be 
“wholly professional,” yet “education” has smuggled itself 
into every sentence — so often we cannot look out of the 

window because we must follow the motions within our own 
room. 


CRITICAL READING CLUB. 

The Secretary -Miss A. Pennythorne, Sunnyside, Rawten- 
stall — regrets deeply that owing to nothing having been 
definitely arranged before the publication of the last number 
she has not received as yet any names of members, nor any 
suggestions as to books. It is surely not possible that there 
are no students who are anxious to join, but it is only too 
probable that few have grasped the fact that the Society 
exists. The rules are — 

(1) Each member to send, on receipt of V Untile Pianta for 

the quarter, three names of books which she might 
wish to have chosen for future reading. 

(2) To read the books named in the current number of 

V Untile Pianta (or if this is impossible to substitute 
two others). 

(3) To send before the 15th September next, a post card (on 

which the views and criticisms of the sender are 
written) to the Secretary. 

A selection of post cards from a similar club are published 
below in order that all may see the sort of thing intended. 

An essay on the subject chosen will also be written for each 
number of the Pianta wherever possible by the chooser of t le 
given book or books. 

The books chosen for the summer term are — 

(1) Napoleon — The Last Phase. Lord Kosotery. 

(2) Virgmibus Puerisque. R. L. Stephenson. 

Post card criticisms on which the h Sucll 

receive any time between now an interest will lie 
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